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REVIEWS 

History of the United States from the Compromise of 1850. By 
James Ford Rhodes, LL.D., Litt. D. Vol. V, 1864-1866. New 
York, The Macmillan Company, 1904. 

In the last appeal of the Confederate Congress to the southern peo- 
ple to rally against the invader is the significant, though somewhat 
ludicrous, sentence : " Failure [to maintain independence] will compel 
us to drink the cup of humiliation even to the bitter dregs of having the 
history of our struggle written by New England historians." And surely 
in the forty years that have elapsed since that appeal the worst fears of 
the Confederates in regard to biased history-writing have been realized. 
However, in the volumes of Mr. Rhodes there are few statements of 
fact or expressions of opinion to which the southerners of that day or 
of this would object. The fifth volume, which has recently appeared 
and which covers the period of the most bitter memories, is no excep- 
tion to the general rule. The first three chapters are devoted to Sher- 
man's campaigns in Georgia and Carolina, ending with the surrender 
of Johnson, the disastrous Tennessee expedition of Hood, the Hampton 
Roads conference, the last campaign of Grant, and the surrender of 
Lee, a discussion of numbers and losses of the combatants, and a state- 
ment of the beginnings of Reconstruction under Lincoln. Other chap- 
ters relate to the treatment of prisoners of war, life in the North and 
in the South during the conflict, and finally the process of Reconstruc- 
tion is traced down to the fall elections of 1866. 

In his account of Sherman's march through Georgia and South Caro- 
lina, Mr. Rhodes makes it plain that he has no sympathy with the later 
northern policy of making the war cruel toward non-combatants, but, 
nevertheless, he lets Sherman off very lightly, and some of the more 
serious aspects of the destruction wrought by him are not touched 
upon. A few lines tell of the destruction of Atlanta, and no mention is 
made of the expulsion of its population. The facts in regard to the 
wholesale pillage and destruction by Sherman's army are clearly set 
forth, but seemingly without a realization of the hideous suffering 
thereby caused among the helpless non-combatant population. Rather 
is it Sherman's view of " a vast holiday frolic " that is accepted. Too 
much credit is given to the various commanders for their good inten- 
tions as expressed in general orders, which were cheerfully neglected 
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by the soldiers, and when blame must be given it is placed upon 
" bummers " and " stragglers." It will be news to those who lived in 
the line of march that mistreatment of women and murder were almost 
unknown. A more exhaustive examination of local southern authori- 
ties would have furnished some necessary supplementary facts. And 
likewise, in regard to the burning of Columbia, no one will care to crit- 
icise Mr. Rhodes's impartial attitude toward the question, but here 
again his habit of preferring to develop his account mainly from north- 
ern sources results in a cumulation of facts that do not seem to justify 
his conclusions. In other words, the author's conclusions are more un- 
biased than is warranted by the evidence presented. Again it is 
sometimes difficult to ascertain just how the author wants his reader to 
accept a certain set of facts and what conclusion is to be drawn. This 
is often caused by his inserting a quotation where an evaluation of his 
own is to be expected. But when it comes to such characters as Butler 
and Kilpatrick, there is no doubt as to the author's estimate. 

In discussing the peace movement in 1 864-1865 resulting in the 
Hampton Roads conference, Mr. Rhodes seems to get glimpses of the 
fact that the southerners were not fighting altogether for the privilege 
of owning negroes. It is not fair at this late day to intimate, as the 
author does, that Davis was stubborn and selfish in continuing the war 
to the end. In this course he was supported by all really responsible per- 
sons, most of whom, however, foresaw defeat — and here is a fact for his- 
torians to explain though it is very clear to most southern people. Davis 
is said to have "misconstrued sadly" Lincoln's procedure by considering 
the emancipation proclamation to be an incitement to slave insurrection. 
In this Davis only represented the general southern opinion and also a 
considerable northern opinion, and with all respect to Mr. Rhodes and 
the Lincoln legend, may it not be said that on January r, 1863, the 
welfare of the southern whites was not under consideration at Washing- 
ton ? The opinion expressed that Grant in his final operations outgen- 
eraled Lee is open to criticism. Conditions were too unequal for com- 
parison. Almost any of us could have caught Lee in 1865. If Grant 
was a better general than Lee he proved it before the final campaign. 

The author accepts the estimates of Colonel Livermore as to the 
numbers enlisted in the Federal and Confederate armies. The exact 
number of enlistments in the Federal army is known ; the number of 
enlistments in the Confederate army is not known. But by using the 
census, the War Records, and the enrollment laws Livermore arrives at 
an estimate of the Confederate forces, as being two-thirds those of the 
Federals when both are reduced to a three-year basis. But there are 
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serious objections to Livermore's method. (1) Even with the Federal 
enlistments there is no evidence as to the number of different individ- 
uals who made up the entire number of enlistments ; many individuals 
enlisted more than once; hundreds of organizations were in service 
only a few months. (2) Likewise, in the Confederate army the num- 
ber of enlistments and the number of individuals who bore arms have 
very slight relation to one another. On account of the multiplication 
of enlistments, the varying lengths of terms of service and the lack of 
records, there is not sufficient evidence on which to base a reduction 
to three years' service. In no two southern states were conditions 
similar ; a rule that will hold for one state fails in another. (3) Liver- 
more's estimates assume the reliability of the southern governors' esti- 
mates, the perfection of the conscript service, the possibility of getting 
out for service the men called for by the census, the enforcement of re- 
serve and militia laws, the uniform size of regiments, and other theo- 
retical possibilities. But it is notorious that the southern governors, 
like some northern governors, exaggerated the size of the quotas from 
their respective states, always counting an enlistment as a man (and 
some enlisted five times) ; the conscript laws were useful to 
cause people to volunteer, but otherwise were regarded only in 
the breaking ; the laws regarding recruitment and formation of new 
regiments were not obeyed, eighteen regiments in Alabama alone 
being formed in violation of the conscript laws; the regiments in 
Virginia were larger than in the West, and in neither army was there 
uniformity ; and the reserve and militia existed only on paper. As late 
as 1865 the Confederate authorities hopefully scanned the census col- 
umns after the method of Livermore, but they were unable to get the 
men the census said should be available. The estimates are based on 
evidence that will give the theoretically possible numbers ; they should 
be modified by an examination of the material in each state, which will 
show the practical difficulties in the way of getting out the full military 
strength. It is quite likely that estimates of the northern forces should 
be modified in the same way, to get at the number of real soldiers. 
The proportion of actual fighting men is probably about correct as 
Livermore gives it. The present reviewer has made a careful investiga- 
tion of the local records of two southern states and is convinced that 
the theoretical statistics must be cut down by about one-third. A bit 
of negative testimony is the fact that the local orators on Confederate 
Memorial Days in their wildest estimates of the troops furnished by 
their respective states do not surpass Livermore's figures. Livermore's 
estimates are prettily worked out ; but the reasoning reminds one of 
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that ante-bellum mathematical military prophecy based on Bible texts 
and entitled Armageddon. 

As to the treatment of prisoners of war Mr. Rhodes's verdict is that 
there was " no deliberate intention on either side to maltreat prisoners," 
and that the North has no reason to reproach the South. He accepts 
the statistics of General Ainsworth in regard to the numbers of prison- 
ers and deaths on each side. The causes and extent of suffering in 
southern prisons are discussed with good temper and fairness, but it 
is not quite so clear why prisoners suffered so much in the North. On 
the whole, from the evidence adduced by Mr. Rhodes, we may con- 
clude that the Confederates, considering their difficulties, exerted greater 
efforts to care for prisoners. The case of six hundred Confederate 
prisoners exposed on Morris Island, S. C, to the fire of their own com- 
rades is not mentioned. We should like to know more about the 
reasons for the execution of Wirz. 

In the chapters on life in the North and in the South is given the first 
well-rounded treatment of social and economic conditions among the 
people at home during the years of strife. For the South the work has 
been partially done before ; not so much for the North. In the South, 
the author concludes, the press was freer than in the North ; there was 
less interference by the government with individual liberty, less political 
persecution and fewer political arrests. In the South, too, popular 
opinion sustained the government more unanimously, and the officials 
did not enjoy the use of despotic power as did Seward and Stanton, 
who were not so well supported by public opinion as the southern 
leaders. The North was " a dictatorship " and the South " a grand, 
socialized state," is the comment of Mr. Rhodes, based, perhaps, as to 
the South, too much upon the evidence of official documents. These 
latter also lead him to infer that the Confederate administration in the 
states, especially the conscript service, was efficient, when in reality it 
was from beginning to end miserably inefficient. Public opinion, how- 
ever, took to a certain extent the place of a strong central administra- 
tion. Most men of ability went into the army, and the civil service 
suffered. Yet, as the author says, the Confederate Congress showed 
much political capacity and was not as subservient to Davis as is usu- 
ally believed; the departments were well conducted, and the stale 
governors were of fair ability. In comparing the northern and south- 
ern leaders well balanced character sketches illustrate the prominent 
traits of great opponents : Lincoln and Davis, Stanton, Benjamin, 
Campbell, Grant and Sherman, and the Reconstruction leaders Stevens, 
Fessenden and Trumbull. 
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The treatment of Reconstruction is confined principally to the 
Washington side of it. Some points of interest freshly brought out may 
be mentioned : the bitter sermons from northern pulpits after Lincoln's 
murder ; the feeling of relief felt by radicals when Johnson came to the 
presidency with violent threats ; the idea of the blacks about freedom ; 
and the plans of the radicals for the blacks. Mr. Rhodes inclines to 
the view that Lincoln could have carried through a moderate recon- 
struction but that Johnson on account of untactful conduct was mainly 
responsible for turning matters over to the radicals. There is a good 
but too short account of conditions in the South ; a more detailed 
account of the " Black Laws " which are so much in controversy would 
have been useful. The behavior of Johnson in the campaign of 1866 is 
treated without mercy. Nothing is said of Stanton's manipulation in 
the affair of the New Orleans riot, and Sheridan's account is accepted 
Not all will agree that the Fourteenth Amendment was " magnanimous " 
or that Stephens and Lee should be enfranchised while Davis was 
proscribed. 

In summing up it may be said that the history of Mr. Rhodes, while 
as fair and judicial as any American can now make it, is distinctly from 
the northern standpoint ; that there is the intent, usually successful, to 
treat the other side with fairness, though a sympathetic treatment of 
both sides is naturally impossible at present ; that in examining evi- 
dence the author confines himself closely to that in favor of the north- 
ern contention. Mr. Rhodes is not misled by the partisan nature of the 
evidence examined ; yet it is not always clear that his treatment of ma- 
terial leads one up to the liberal and unbiased conclusions usually ar- 
rived at. In other words, his judgments on matters of controversy are 
as a rule more favorable to the southerners than the presentment of 
facts seems to warrant. If the southern view of the various controver- 
sies were more plainly set forth against the northern view, then the 
reader would have the satisfaction of following the author to his conclu- 
sions. As it is, there are those who will think the author too moderate 
in some respects. As a whole, the book is far superior in liberality to 
anything that has yet been written and the average southern sympa- 
thizer will probably be better pleased with it than the average northern 
man. It is to be hoped that the fine spirit and admirable temper 
shown in this work will have definite results in correcting the bias of 
the average school histories, the most potent agencies for perpetuating 
sectional misunderstandings. 

Walter L. Fleming. 

West Virginia University. 



